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TOl/ARD GREATNESS 
Donald R. McNeil 

Chancellor - University Extension 
University of Wisconsin 



When I first received the program for the 10th Annual Seminar on Leadership 
in University Adult Education and saw that uy assignment was to speak on 
"Toward Greatness", I did an immediate double-take to make sure there was 
no question mark at the end of the phrase. 

Unfortunately, in many quarters of the academic world today the question 
mark still is being added when a university looks at those programs various- 
ly called continuing education, university extension, and adult education. 

The question mark takes a variety of forms. It questions the quality, the 
scope and the depth of what the institution is doing in the field. It 
denies budgetary support. It restricts space requirements. It protects 
the top-rate professors from becoming involved with the problems of society. 

It relegates extension programs to a place low on the priority list. It 
promotes a great deal of talk about the fine public service role for univer^' .'eu 
sitles, yet ties up the purse strings and the talent in a way that nobody ! 

can get at them. Among the people who would insert the question mark are 
faculty members, department chairmen, deans, chancellors, vice presidents, 
presidents, and boards of trustees. 

Despite the unconscious (and conscious) efforts of those who would insert 
the question mark, a single fact remains: We in higher continuing educa- 

tion, or extension, are moving toward greatness. Though it is undlscern- 
ible in places, and certainly not uniform in pace or quality, the greatness 
we strive for is coming toward as much as we are moving toward And 
we move at various speeds. Some institutions crawl, some lumber along, 
some race. Some are dragged forward by the pressing demands of society. 

Some are feeling the relentless push of federal, state, and local govern- 

ments. Some are being prodded by professional, occupational, and social 

groups . \ 

In other places, the pace has been quickened from within. Extension is be- 
ginning to get money - driblets to be sure - but hard dollars nonetheless. I 

Good people are moving into the field. Decent quarters are becoming avail- . 
able. The push by extension leaders is having effect. They have acknow- ] 

ledged external needs and in one way or another some of them have found re- 
sources to do the job. « 

Despite the many handicaps facing those who would move Toward Greatness, 
there should be no question in our minds. It is not a question mark, but } 

a resounding exclamation point that belongs after the words. Toward Great- 
ness I i 



By the way. Involved as I am with the Wisconsin concept that extension is 
broadgauged and almost synonymous with "outreach", I am going to use 
"extension" as the all-encompassing word which embraces adult education. 




* 



continuing education, community development, and problem solving, regardless 
of where, when and how the educational program is conducted. 

I^|iy are we moving toward greatness? I believe it is because we are In the 
middle of an academic revolution - a revolution so far readhlug and pro- 
found that \7Q have not yet begun to grasp the full Implications of it. To 
the tx^in concepts of teaching and research now so thoroughly embedded in 
the fiber of the American university there is gradually being added in 
genuine, concrete terms the third function which so many people talk about, 
but xi/hich too fex7 people and institutions yet support realistically. That 
third function is the growing cotualtment, devotion, design, and implementa- 
tion of the extension function of the American university. 

Much has been written about the underlying factors promoting this academic 
revolution and I will not dx^ell on them. There is the changing technology, 
with the resulting factors of human obsolescence, humiliation and degrad- 
ation of individual dignity. There is the creeping acknowledgment that 
lifelong learning is a necessity and this feeling is beginning to pervade 
the entire land. There is the dawning and uneasy realization that we are 
not as informed a citizenry as we pretend to be. The recent current events 
quiz on television testified to this when it was estimated that about 40% 
of the United States think that Chlang Kal-chek is the leader of Mainland 
China. 

There is what one sociologist calls the "threat of leisure" which. Instead 
of encouraging development of sound educational programs to fill at least 
part of the lelsre time hours, is resulting in honky-tonk recreation; long 
idle hours in front of the boob- tube, and tedious, wasteful, boring hours 
doing nothing. 

When one moves to the problem solving area, potent factors are at work pro- 
moting the academic revolution. The demands upon universities have become 
extremely acute. We have universities moving vigorously into the war 
against poverty. Some are involved deeply in economic development. Others 
are concerned with environmental pollution, be it of the water, the air, 
the streets or the mind. Many are attacking the problems of race, the 
problems of the cities, the problems of government, the problems of man- 
power development, the problems of production - both by farm and factory. 

Often the leadership in this area comes from the federal government. In' 
many uays the government is ahead of the universities with the realization 
that for intelligent problem-solving activity by universities, the exten- 
sion function must be built into the legislation. We have three major 
programs designed specifically for extension: Cooperative Extension with 

more than half a century of experience; Title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (though it has not turned out to be general support so much 
as a series of unrelated projects thrown together); and the Technical 
Services Act, designed to bring university resources to business and in- 
dustry. 




But beyond these there are other pieces of federal legislation which, I 
feel, are promoting the academic revolution. The extension function is 
bu:it into each: The Elementary-Secondary Act, the Vocational and Adult 
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Education Act, the Food for Peace Plan, the Outdoor Recreation Act, the 
Sea Grant University Act, the Public Uorks and Economic Development Act 
and others I’m sure you and I don't even know about. By the way, provision 
for "continuing education" has even been added to the Academic Facilities 
Act. 

Moreover, the growing acknowledgment that lifelong learning - EXTENSION, 
if you please - is a necessary part of existence in this last third of 
the 20th century reaches to the topmost pinnacles of power. For example, 
in President Johnson's recent State of the Union he talked of programs and 
problems which already concern many universities committed to Extension. 

The President called for more help for American Indians and migrant work- 
ers, support for developing educational television and new ways of training 
policemen to help in controlling crime. In the Senate, Abraham Ribicoff 
and others have called for urban action centers in universities with urban 
extension programs, Inservlce training projects for public officials, and 
other university-based and oriented programs, parts of which already exist 
in some universities. 

At the state and local level, governments are beginning to press us for 
greater Involvement. In the city of Milwaukee, for example, we partic- 
ipate through our county agent in Project OFF, designed to take ADC 
mothers off the welfare rolls. We do the family management training and 
from there the women move on to vocational training. Since May of 1965 
this program has resulted in the actual full-time employment of 191 ADC 
mothers, and the savings In welfare payments and supervision have far ex- 
ceeded the cost of the educational Investment. The County Board liked 
our participation so well that they have given funds to University Extension 
to employ additional home economists so that the program can expand. In 
other counties, county agents and campus specialists are feeling the press 
to become deeply Involved in resource development, health projects, youth 
programs, training for public officials, educational programs for the aged, 
management courses and cultural offerings of all sorts. 

At the state level, we train social workers In the field. We are part of 
the planning agency for highway safety. We engage In Joint programs of 
retraining teachers for the Department of Public Instruction. We help with 
the problems of the vocational schools — from literacy to upgrading the 
skills of the vocational school Instructors. We are Involved in conserva- 
tion education plans. We work with the Department of Resource Development 
and the various Governor's commissions and committees. There probably Is 
not a single state agency we do not serve In one way or another. And, we 
note, these demands are Increasing. 

These outside forces are good. They bear down on universities In a way 
that promotes the academic revolution and they are parallel to forces In- 
side universities which are moving us toward the same goal. Thus In my mind 
the academic revolution is Inevitable, for these parallel forces within our 
Institutions are growing. Let me take note of a few. 



An Increasing number of presidents of colleges and universities are begin- 
ning to support their Institutions' role In extension, adult education, and 
problem solving. (I would not deny that the advent of federal funding has- 
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had an impact on their thinking.) Nevertheless, the presidents are backing 
this third function -* Extension in a variety of ways. In the Land-Grant 
institutions, extension services are being reorganized. At the November 
1966 meeting of the Land-Grant Association, representatives from 17 merged 
extension units met to consider common problems. While they vary in scope 
and depth of total programming, these merged operations have great portent 
for the future. At that meeting the prediction was made that by next year 
the number of merged units will have doubled. 

In urban-oriented universities, the presidents are creating new units or re- 
organizing old units to become involved in the problems of our times. As 
state colleges and junior colleges grow they, too, are entering the exten- 
sion field. 

In some institutions there is increasing financial support both from public 
funds and private funds. Coupled with this, we detect a changing reward 
system V7hich puts a higher degree of acceptability on a professor's in- 
volvement with the problems in society. In some institutions the extension 
administration has moved into the higher power councils of the university 
and has equal status and authority with those whose primary concerns are 
research and undergraduate and graduate teaching. 

In short, the revolutionary road in academia is open and our Job is not to 
sigh wistfully and say, "Come the revolution things will be different". 

Our role is to hasten the inevitable, to capitalize on demands from without 
in order to document our case for more fast-moving change from within. 

When we look within our institutions— and ourselves— we find great variation 
in capacity, talent, dollars and commitment. We have both good and bad 
forces at work at every administrative level— from the departments to the 
presidency. We have strong programs and weak programs. In some fields we 
are loaded with talent and in others we have none. Intensive and extensive 
programming in some areas runs parallel to narrow and shallow programs in 
others. 

But without appearing to be too defensive, let me ask, "Is It any different 
in our campus teaching and research programs? Don't they vary? Don't we 
have both strong and weak residence departments; research both notable and 
obscure; teaching both inspirational and deadly?" 

But that's not the exact point. Variation there will always be— in quality 
and in quantity— wherever there is education. The precise point Is that 
we in extension should not confuse this variation with the steadily mounting 
capabilities and Interest of American universities to engage in outreach 
programs . 

However. ..to say that we are moving ahead, that we are in the throes of an 
academic revolution, that we are moving toward greatness Is not to say we 
are devoid of problems. We have them all right. X/e have them both Inside 
and outside. And we must resolve them if we are to handle the demands from 
without as imaginatively and as thoroughly as we should. How we resolve 
them, I believe, will determine the pace of the academic revolution. 
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Within our institutions I would place our problems in this priority: 

First,,, the principle of high self support which is the undergirding on 
which many extension programs are built. It Is a vicious system. It forces 
universities to make educational decisions with income as the ma;)or criteria. 
It causes us to neglect the very people who often need the educational ser- 
vices the most. In times of inflation and spiralling costs we begin to 
price ourselves out of even the more lucrative markets, No-yield programs 
have to be discarded, for the emphasis must be on making money. It in- 
hibits our work with small businesses, teachers, social workers, and low 
income groups. It steers us toward the engineer, the lawyer, the large 
corporation and the upper income housewife. It puts the total university 
outreach program out of balance. 

Let me add a couple of reservations to these statements, I believe that 
there is an "ability to pay" principle that must be considered in mounting 
a total extension program. Given the facts of life, we shall have to agree 
that flexible fee structures are here to stay for a while. It would be 
utopia, indeed, if society regarded extension as it does the undergraduate 
and graduate training. Generally, on campus, there is no variation in 
fees whether students take science courses requiring expensive laboratories 
or less costly courses requiring only books, a professor and a library. 



But we in extension simply have not reached that point in the academic 
revolution. We will be forced to charge higher fees to those who can af- 
ford to pay them. What is vicious about the system is that many universi- 
ties use the formula of high self-support for everything extension does. 




I know that Wisconsin is better off than most states. For the old General 
Extension programs at Wisconsin we are still held to a two-thirds self- 
support principle by the legislature. In other words, for every state 
dollar we get, we must raise two. This would not be sp bad if we could 
separate those programs which realistically could be expected to pay at 
least two-thirds of the cost. Unfortunately, the formula encompasses 
no' yield poverty programs, service-oriented community development projects. 
Involvement with low-income groups, and some of our work with cities, towns 
and counties. 

We have a particular grievance in Wisconsin because even credit instruction 
is required to bring in the two-thirds self support. We must somehow earn 
the difference between the fees collected and the two-thirds self support. 
Significantly, campus instruction for credit is based at twenty percent 
self support. The same course, even with the same professor, requires 
twenty percent self support if on a campus and 66-2/3 's If operated through 
University Extension, And of course, our fees for credit classes are pegged 
to residence so we cannot even raise prices for credit courses to get our 
required income. Our cry that a credit course is a credit course no matter 
where or when it is taught finally has been accepted by our university. The 
problem has nov; been transferred to the political arena where we have not 
yet convinced the Governor and the legislature that we are entitled to the 
same eighty percent tax support for credit classes as are the resident cam- 
puses , 
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I am sure many of you are wondering why I complain with a two-thirds self 
support requirement. Many states would be ecstatic with one- third state 
support for their programs, and especially with the one hundred percent 
publicly supported cooperative extension program now joined to it. 

The percentage, 1 contend, is only relevant to the size of the program. 

For you, even seventy-five percent self support would be low compared to 
what you who are at, or near, one hundred percent self support are now 
getting. For us, if we had to go to seventy-five percent we would have 
to raise $1.5 million the first biennium just to stay even in our program- 
ming. 

It is the principle of high self support that is important however you may 
judge it in your own terms. A realistic estimate of income is necessary, 
but a realistic definition of which programs can bring a high level of 
support is a necessary part of the Institution’s commitment. The no-yield 
programs are always penalized. Moreover, with a self support formula that 
includes everything extension does and which is not connected to the in- 
stitution’s total request for monies in some reasonable way, the extension 
program becomes a convenient target for the legislative dollar hunters who 
will merely raise the percentage of self support by a raise of the voting 
hand. They do not do that with the campus teaching programs; why should 
they do it just with extension programs? 

Another feature of the high level self-support principle is the pressure 
it puts on extension administrators to over estimate income in order to 
build their programs. If you can raise your estimated income you can build 
more staff, start more programs, sjut while you may bootleg some of that 
staff for low-yield programs, in the long run it forces you to keep clamor- 
ing for the staff to make money. As we have to tell some of our departments, 
*'Go for the dough I*' 

■> 

To meet the self support problem, we should be thinking constructively of 
new methods of financing. We should be more successful with foundations. 

We should be better informed about, and go after more vigorously, the 
available federal funds.' We can start working with state and local agencies 
to get funds for continuing education built into their budgets so they may 
contract services with us. We can keep pressing for a larger share of the 
university’s budget, though I realize that success here depends on resolving 
the other problcnis inside our institutions. 

Let us now consider the others on our problem priority list. After high 
self support, I would rate as second, the problem of the reward system. 

The reward system simply has to be changed. As the academic revolution 
progresses, the demands for equal treatment of extension people will in- 
crease. As it now stands, professors are judged entirely in accordance 
with the *^Fublish or Perish*’' doctrine or some mystical concept of 'good 
teaching", and if they happen also to be good extension people they can 
follow the route to tenure and full professorship. But with the competition 
for talent and the size of the job confronting us, extension has to' have its 
own criteria for judging its peers. The standards of excellence should be . 
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high; quality should be the watchword; but those who perform extension 
functions should be judged by a jury of their peers-- namely their extension 
colleagues . 

I know that many object to this concept. There is the danger of creating 
a sub-standard, second-rate reward system, with extension then becoming a 
dumping ground for those who cannot pass muster in established residence 
departments. This misses the point. Why is it automatically asst;med that 
extension's rexv^ard system would be inferior? I know of many resident pro- 
fessors we will not accept for extension teaching because they cannot teach 
adults. The problem is that many professors confuse the standards by which 
professors should be judged. Traditionally, they look for the publication 
list and having found it a short one, they have no realistic way of judging 
a professor— even in the teaching field. We need criteria for the extension 
function and people should be judged according to that function. We do it 
with librarians and student counsellors, even college union people. We do 
not do it for Extension. 

Professors on tenure review committees have said to me, *‘We have no way of 
judging extension people. We have no criteria." And I reply to them, 

"List for me your criteria for judging a good teacher." They have none. 
Beyond the publication list, they have little on which to judge a professor. 
In the long run, it will be easier for us to establish extension criteria 
than it will be for them to establish criteria in any realistic and fair 
way. 

Let me turn the problem around. Because we are an independent and equal 
unit in The University of Wisconsin system, with a separate budget, adminis- 
tration, and responsibility for statewide Extension (though still having 
strong links to the resident campuses) , we decide we want to allocate funds 
and staff to a particular problem. If we are dependent on campus judgments 
of personnel we v/ant, then we face almost impossible handicaps. In the last 
year we lost a good lawyer x^^ho was an expert in shoreline zoning because he 
could not get an appointment in the Law School. It makes no difference to 
the campus that the person might be the best possible extension person to do 
the job. And to get such a person and retain him, we have to offer him a 
career opportunity. In the poverty war, we often need people out of govern- 
ment*, out of industry, or out of labor unions to join us, and we get hung up 
on traditional requirements of the campuses— the Ph.D., a long publication 
record, years of college teaching. 

I do not ask that x^e dilute the quality of academic review; I ask only that 
we differentiate the functions and then reward people for what their com- 
mitment in the university actxially is. 

In some areas of extension activity, especially in the county agent area, 
we have developed with moderate success our argument that the resident 
campuses merely have too narrow a view of teaching. They regard teaching 
as being jUx the classroom and on a campus. We simply state that our people 
teach in a different way at a different place and at a different time. Even 
if this argument is accepted, the effect will be minimal, for the stereotype 
of extension, the county agents, and adult education programs remains, and 
the acceptance by the traditionalists will be begrudging and short lived.. 
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1 do believe we can add the extension dimension to the reward system without 
diluting the overall standards of the university. If we are able to control 
our standards and our review system we shall continue to live at the suf- 
ferance of the resident campuses. 



By this time, you probably are wondering If X am advocating an organization 
completely separate from the resident campus primarily devoted to research 
and undergraduate teaching. I assure you I am not. The Ideal situation Is 
when campus and extension can work together— as partners however, not with 
one party (extension) going hat In hand to the resident unit. Cooperative 
Extension over the years has become a potent, accepted factor In university 
life because this program had budgetary and staff resources. Research, 
teaching and extension are all a part of the "total man", as they say. In 
effect, we are calling for joint appointments, subject to yearly review as 
the professor's Interests change. We have to draw upon resident professors— 
some full time, some part time, some on and In-and-out basis. But authority 
must be given to extension to control Its own destiny* 



T^en the academic revolution Involving extension reaches the point research 
has (and remember the research revolution has come mostly since World War II) , 
then It may Indeed be as my president has predicted, that the entire Univer- 
sity will one day ask a professor, "What have you done In public service?" 
the same way we now ask the professor, "What have you done In research?" 



But this just won't happen by Itself. It will be up to us to convince our 
Institutions of the new opportunities, of the need. for long-range planning. 
We must provide the leadership In establishing the concept of extension and 
public service. We must connect It with research— especially applied re- 
search— and we must learn how to Involve the resident professor In the 
problems outside. How many times has a professor said to me when I have 
queried him as to why he was not Involved In extension activities, "I've 
never been asked." It takes more than asking, however. It takes good 
planning, specific targets and good relations with professors throughout 
the Institution. It requires knowledge of who Is good, what their research 
and teaching specialties are, and finally assurance that service In exten- 
sion will not harm their careers, that the "recognition" they will get for 
extension work Is negotiable In the academic marketplace. 



If we changed the self support principle and got a decent reward system, we 
would still have a few accounts to settle. We need a structure that can be 
responsive to the needs of the people and still be In a position to tap the 
total university resources . We need equality . In the control councils of 
the Institution and firm backing by the top administration. But mostly we 
need what I think Is our third main problem— talent. We need all kinds of 
talent: talent from the disciplines, talent for administration, talent 

pools for Ideas. We need new kinds of people with new and different skills. 
We need skills ranging from urban planning to teaching English as a second 
language. We need specialists out of the disciplines and an ability to 
put those specialists together to attack problems of the aging, land use 
management, recreation, poverty and health. This talent will come Into the 
universities from other state and local agencies, the business world and 
government. It will come from other universities In our own states and 
from other states. We will. In the process, raid and be raided and we will 
be better as a result. 
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The talent shortage needs attention. Several universities now conduct 
special training programs. The University of Chicago has an excellent ' 
summer workshop, among other programs. Syracuse Is active. The old National 
Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced Study at V/isconsln has now been 
reorganized, expanded and lodged In University Extension to train extension 
people for total university extension activity, drawing upon the total re- 
sources of the institution. There will be others. And there should be. 

V7e are going to have to train many of the professional extension leaders 
ourrselves if we are to get the talent we'll need in the next five to ten 
years . 

Changing the levels of self support, altering the reward system, and intro- 
ducing better methods of recruitment and training of talent are three major 
musts for us to act upon within our institutions if we are to hurry the 
pace of the academic revolution. 

Outside the universities there are problems too, and again we must provide 
the leadership for resolving them. Many of these revolve around our future 
relations with the federal and state governments. 

In our eagerness to get funded, we sometimes accept the role as gas station 
for federal, state and local agencies. They drive up, order a three-month 
supply of training—on their terms, and, sometimes with their people— and 
then move on, with no lasting influence on, or support of, the institution. 

As partners in this "creative federalism", we should insist on being in on 
the planning at the very early stages. We should maintain control of the 
academic content, and we should jointly evaluate the programs regularly. 

We should also form a united front on matters such as insisting on suf- 
ficient lead time to mount a program, determining proper overhead payments, 
and dividing of functions between the two partners - the government and the 
industry. 

The impetus of the federal government especially has forced some of us to 
use our improvement money for matching funds and we thereby lose our in- 
itiative. 

We should be making our case now for institutional grants to build in our 
capacity for extension activities as Title I of the higher Education Act 
originally was designed to do, and as some universities have succeeded in 
doing with the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Lastly, we should be strengthening our national organizations such as the 
National University Extension Association, the AUEC, and the Adult Education 
Association. It is easy to see phenomenal progress of these organizations 
just this past year and that progress should continue. We in extension 
should learn to speak with a single voice, which may call for more coordina- 
tion if not consolidation by the national groups. And we should not be 
afraid to bring political pressure to bear for those programs we need. 

In short, to move toward greatness, to engage in the academic revolution 
which is already transforming universities, we need leadership— inside and 
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